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The Eastern Jews. 
(Continued from page 290.) 
DAMASCUS, 


Wilson and Cis companions had an oppor- 
tunity afforded them of looking through the 
splendid mansion of Mourad Farhi, the Jewish 
merchant, in whose library the heads of the 
Sephardim had me: them ; but first they were 
made acquainted with the tenants of the 
princely house, 

“When we had jfinished our conference 
with the learned Rabbis, we were introduced 
to the female members of the household. They 
seemed to be perfectly at their ease when we 
were presented to them, and deported them. 
selves with a dignity and grace which would 
have done credit to the nobility of Europe. 
The younger ladies, though destitute of the 
rosy tints of the daughters of England, were 
certainly not behind them in the delicacy and 
softness of their features and beauty of coun- 
tenance, while they excelled them in symme- 
try of form, and carriage of person. They 
were richly dressed. Their turbans were 
very elegantly set, and adorned with strings 
and pendants of pearls. They had a mode- 
rate quantity of other ornaments,—ear-rings, 
anklets, bracelets, and so forth. ‘Their hair 
was spread over their shoulders, and plaited 
into an artificial braid, with camel's hair su- 


peradded, ‘Their gowns were in the form of |ticed, are gorgeous ina high degree. Gra-| 
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in plaster of 


in the courts without. 


trees. A more pleasant eastern residence, in 
the interior of a city, | have never beheld. On 


the only furniture,—chairs and tables being 
entirely wanting. The ceilings were wrought 
aris, and mosaic and carved | 
wood, exhibiting every variety of line and 
colour, iotermixed with gilding. Seveyal of | 
them on the ground floor had fountains play- | ‘ 
ing in reservoirs of a smaller size than those | As blossoms of lilies every one in his place, 

Some of thém were | May they be united, standing together, even his sons 
shaded in front, by orange, citron, and lime- 


May it be the will of the Lord that it be under a good 
sign—and that the Lord be with him. 

Ifan cye beholds it, the evil eye is confounded in 
shame ; 

— be the glory of this house, which Solomon 





- * ¢ 


forever. 
- 7 * 7 * 
May his eyes behold righteous things, bridegrooms of 
opulent families, 


leaving this abode of the merchant prince of | Plants like unto their root, like his image, like his 


Damascus, we visited a Jew who was anxious 


to see the stranger from India, where some of 


his relatives at present reside. His wife, two 
of her sisters, and a little daughter, sat with 


us during our interview, and, like the chief 


Rabbi’s lady, they expressed a great desire 
for the arrival of Mrs. Graham in Damascus. 
The seclusion of the Jewish females here, is 
by no means so rigid as we had been led to 
expect.” 

Graham was a missionary, expected to take 
up his residence in Damascus. The Rabbi, 
on being informed of this, had courteously 
declared, “‘ that he would be happy indeed if 
this were the case ;” and the Rabbi’s consort, 
on being pleasantly requested to take care of 
Graham’s “ help-meet, when she might arrive 
in Damascus, had seemed much pleased and 
said, ‘That I shall do; our houses shall be 
one.” The friendly feeling manifested to- 
wards Wilson and his associates, by the 
Jews, on various occasions, 
remarkable. 

** We visited the mansion of Raphael, the 
chief of the Farhis. On our arrival, we were 
received by a Jew, who humbly described 


himself to us as ‘ the worthless Jacob Peretz,’ | indisposition. 


a quondam tutor to the children of the great 
man, and who, in acknowledgment of his ser- 
vices, is, with his whole family, retained as 
part of his household, which, he informed us, 
consists of sixty to seventy souls. This estab- 
lishment is even grander than that of Mourad. 
The roofs and walls of the rooms, which are 
situated round the court like those already no- 


was certainly | 


form. 


- ” * * 7 


Pure and upright, he is following after righteousness 
and mercy; may he find lift, 

Prosperity, and riches, in his house, as the Lord pro. 
mised unto Solomon.’ 





Raphael seems to have kept a keen eye 
upon the main chance, and had a mind that 
his daughters should do likewise. Bride. 
grooms of opulent families cannot however, be 
very abundant among the Jews of the Oriental 
world ; for out of Damascus, they are gener- 
ally represented as poor. 

. The acquisition of wealth seems to be con- 
nected in the Jewish mind with religious hope. 
“ When we were following out the suggestion, 
by lookifigto the right hand, and beholding 
all that was goodly in its season, Jacob told 
us, in praise of the family whom the Lord had 
blessed, that the times of the Jews of Damas- 
cus under the Farhis, and especially the de- 
ceased brother of his master, were similar to 
those expected under the Messiah. He then 


| conducted us to the private room of the head 
|of the house, Raphael, the Nasi of the Da- 
| mascus Jews, who was labouring under severe 


The old gentleman welcomed 
us with affecting kindness. After perdsipg 
| the letter of introduction which | had brought 
\from Bombay, he saluted us in the oriental 
fashion, and entreated us to command his 
assistance and services in any way we could 
imagine. He appeared very anxious about 
the poor state of his health, asked from us that 
| medical advice which we scarcely ventured to 
| give. We had not an opportunity of con- 





a pelisse, with open breast and pendant sleeves, | ham expressed his doubts whether those in | versing with him on the topic which was near- 
and supported by a silken girdle, or sash, or| our own royal palaces are superior to them. 


shawl. ‘The head-dress of an elderly maiden, 


On one of the principal apartments, the follow 


I cannot otherwise describe than by saying, it | ing Hebrew inscription, adverting to the mag- 


formed a ‘round tire like the moon.’ This 
elderly mother in Israel, at the close of our 
interview with her friends and relatives, form- 
ed our guide through the differént portions 
and apartments of the mansion, It has two 
square courts, with a splendid suite .of rooms 
on each side, mostly open to the front. 


The 
floor of these rooms was covered with rich 
oriental carpets, and at the extremity of them 
were elevated diwans, which formed almost 


nificence of the place, and invoking the bless- 
ing of God on the proprietor, is cut, painted, 
and gilded in large letters. 


‘Look on the right hand, and behold what is done 
goodly in its season ; 





Look on the right hand, and behuld what is done 
goodly in its season ; 


Joseph is @ fruitful bough : his God he with him. 


A fruitful bongh by a well; see the good things in 


his tent. 


Joseph is a fruitful bough. 


fest our own hearts, and which would have 
| been most suitable to him as the son of afflic- 
tion. From his room we went to his library, 
which, like that of his relative already notic- 
ed, is of considerable extent. It is sometimes 
used as a private synagogue. It contains three 
beautiful rolls of the law, in the richest silver 
cases | have yet seen enshrining the Books of 
Moses, and a copy of the whole Bible, about 
450 years old, most splendidly illuminated and 
coloured. The latter manuscript is the finest 
which I have noticed during my residence in 
the East. It is certain worth a thousand 
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pounds, but it was procured for a much/one of your eyes.’ The barber was instantly | 
smaller sum. sent for ; and Haiim Farhi lost his eye. He} 

“ The premises of Raphael Farhi are like a| continued in his office, and faithfully discharg- | 
little village ; and it strikes me that, notwith-|ed its duties, and the Pasha continued to heap | 
standing the deference which is accorded by |favours upon him. The Jew, however, was 
all their inmates to the patriarch of the fami-|attentive to his appearance, and dexterously 
ly, and the good order which is observed, do- | contrived to edge down his turban so skilfully 
mestic comfort, in the European sense of the that his visual defect was not much observed. | 
term, must be considerably impeded by the | Jezzar noticed this, and said to him one day, 
number of persons of different ages moving to |‘ All I have done has been of no use, you have 
and fro in the court. The ladies themselves | become as beautiful andeas attractive as ever ; 
made a busy scene of it, trudging along on\I must cut off your nose.’ ‘The barber was 
their high pattens, or calling to one another | again sent for, and Haim lost his nose. He 
from one side of the quadrangles to the other. | still continued in the service of the Pasha, and 





‘They seemed, however, to cultivate great | discharged his duties faithfully, and even pre- 








kindness, as well as volubility of address, |sided over the obsequies of his tyrannical be- 
when summoning the attention of their com-/nefactor, ’Abdallah, equally cruel,-and more 
panions. The simple names of Sarah, Rebe-| ignorant, succeeded Ahmad, and he ended the 
kah, Miriam and Esther, fell like music on | honours and misfortunes of Haim by cating 
our ears; and in the persons of those who/off his head, and casting him into the sea. 
bore them we saw the forms which our imagi- | These facts | had both from the Jews and the| 
nation associates with the Hebrew mothers and | British consul of Damascus. Raphael Farhi, | 
daughters on whom they were first bestowed. |the brother of Haiim, was at the same time 
‘“‘ For the following additional and curious |the principal man in Damascus. ‘The govern- 
information respecting the Jewish merchants | ment of the Pasha was entirely conducted by 
of Damascus, and particularly the Farhis, I} him; and he continued until the Egyptians 
am indebted to my friend Graham, who has|took the country, and then Ibrahim, the son 
kindly furnished it to me, in reply to queries | of Muhammad ’Ali, dismissed him,’ ” 
which I addressed to him since my returnto| The tomb of Ahmad Jezzar is at Akka, in 
Britain. the Turkish mosk. “It is but a plain erec- 
“* There are four or five extensive Jewish|tion for such a dignitary. We had some 
merchants in Damascus, of whom the house | difficulty in inducing the Sheikh of the mosk 
of Harari, including three brothers, Aaron, |to allow us to copy the inscription, which we 
Isaac, and David, and the house of Farhi, of|esteemed very curious, but the potent promise 
two brothers, are the chief, They are from |of a Bakshish did the needful for us. It is as 
Aleppo originally, and have been in this city | follows:—‘HE IS THE LIVING ONE 
nearly 100 years. The family of Harun is| THE IMMORTAL.—This is the tomb of him 
tich and respectable, and originally from Con-| who requires mercy, who is needful of the 
stantinople. The Shehady family from Lis-| forgiveness of the one forgiven, the Haji Ah- 
bon, ranks next to these. Besides the great|mad Basha, the Butcher. On him be the 
merchants above-mentioned, there are many | mercy of the dear forgiver.’ ” 
shop-keepers; but the mass of the Jews are; This singular man gloried in the title of 
wretched and miserable in the extreme. The! Butcher, both in life and death. 
family of Farhi is the most remarkable, in 
every respect, among the Jews here. The old 
man whom we visited together, was the ane 
of his house. He is nearly a year dead. : 
Haim Farhi was the chief islnietse of the fa- Temperance Statistics. 
mous, or infamous, Pasha of ’Akka, whose} The following gives us a sad picture of the 
epitaph we decyphered together—Ahmad Jez-| weakness of human nature, and leads to the 
zar the Butcher, (being of this calling origi- | fear that the abandonment of alcohol in some 
nally,) remembered in the East only for his | form, is not making as steady progress as the 
cruelty, and celebrated in Europe as the first| friends of temperance desire. The Hartford 
who impeded the progress of Napoleon Bona- | ‘Times says : 
parte. Almost every one in his domestic es- 
tablishment was maimed, Some wanted a/|the American Temperance Society shows that 


. (To be continued.) 





For ‘* The Friend.”’ 






influence of the poison, 11,000,000 gallons 
of spirituous liquors are there consumed by’a 
population of 3,000,000. This is at the rate 
of more than a gallon a month for every male 
citizen over 21 years of age. In France, 
137,000,000 gallons of wine and brandy are 
drunk by a population of 32,000,000. In 
Russia, 15,000,000 gallons of spirits are an- 
nually consumed. In these five countries, 
$446,000,000 are annually expended for alco. 
holic liquors, and in the United States and 
Great Britain alone, 100,000 persons perish 
by drunkenness every year, The appetite for 
pen is as prevalent and destructive in the 

st as the use of alcohol in the West. It 
appears that rum has been banished from 
many of our first-class merchant ships with 
very advantageous results,” 

—_-_- 
For “ The Friend.” 


The Expected Comet. 


(Concluded from page 293.) 


The principles on which astronomers judge 
of the probable identity of come.s that have 
appeared at different periods, have been so 
fully explained in the preceding account of 
Halley’s comet, that it will require but few 
words to set before the reader the data upon 
which the expectation has be;:n founded that 
a particular comet will visit us during the pre- 
sent year, 

In the summer of 1264, according to histo- 
rians and chroniclers of the time, a large and 
beautifut comet was visible. In the spring of 
1556, or 292 years after, there was also seen 
a comet of singular brillianey. The elements 
of the orbits of these comets have been calcu- 
lated, and are found to b} remarkably simi- 
lar, as will be seen by inspecting the following 


al” in which these elements are given in 


full. 


Year of the comet, 1264. 1556. 
1. Inclination of the orbit, 30° 25’ | 30° 12’ 
2. Longitude of node, 175° 30’ | 175° 26’ 


3. Longitude of perihelion, | 272° 30’ | 274° 15 
4. Perihelion distance, 41 47 
5. Course of motion, Direct. | Direct. 








These numbers certainly furnish strong 
presumptive evidence that the comet of 1556 
was but a return of that of 1264; and hence, 
that after another interval of 292 years, or 
about the year 1848, it will again visit us. 


“The report of the executive committee of | The evidence however is not so convincing a3 


that which warranted Halley’s buld prediction. 


hand, some a foot ; others mourned over the|in the United States, 23,000,000 gallons of| He had before him the corresponding elements 


loss of a toe, a finger, or an ear, according as | alcohol of various kinds are annually imbibed 
the rage of the tyrant happened to be directed. | by a population of about 20,000,000. In 
Haim Farhi was an able man, and withal of | Great Britain, 28,000,000 gallons are consum- 
a fine figure of prepossessing- address. He|ed by 25,000,000 people. We have before us 
enjoyed the confidence of the Pasha, and grew | a return of the revenue for 1842, which shows 
rich in his employment. One day Ahmad |the remarkable fact that Great Britain derives 
said to him, ‘ Haiim, you have a fine person, | an annual revenue of no less than $46,500,000 
you are very beautiful, you are the most ath- | from the consumption of two poisons, tobacco 
letic of men; when visiters come, it is you,|and rum, besides $8,000,000 for the use of 
not me, they admire ; every one seems to say | wine, and $26,500,000 from beer-drinkers. 
how happy is the Pasha to have such a man. | By leaving off the use of these deleterious ar- 
Now, because of this | had some thoughts of| ticles, the people of that country would bank- 
dismissing you from your office; but my great|rupt their government in a very short time. 
love to you prevents that; you cannot, how- | Sweden is a cold, foggy country, and the po- 
ever, have any objection to my putting out] pulation resort still more freely to the warming 





of three comets, or rather of three returns of 
the same comet; while in this case we have 
the elements of but two ; and these have been 
computed from observations made with less 
care and recorded with less accuracy. Pin- 
gré, a French mathematician of the 18th cen- 
tury, was, I believe, the first to announce the 
probable return of this comet; and hence it 
has been denominated Pingré’s comet. His 
opinion seems to have been generally approv- 
ed by astronomers, and has recently been 
subjected to a very thorough and rigid exami- 
nation by J. R. Hind, of London, who is well 
known to the cultivators of astronomical sci- 
ence as the observer at Bishop’s private obser- 
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vatory, Regent’s Park. He tells us that the the cares and troubles connected with the pos- now and then finding a smoother pebble or a 
results of his calculations have satisfied him | session of his crown; and with this view, had | prettier shell than ordinary, but the great 




















“that the comet of 1264 was, in all probabi- | resigned the sceptre of Spain and the Nether- | ocean of truth lies all unexplored before him. 
lity, the same as that of 1556; and conse- | lands to his son Philip. The appearance of} And let us with humility remember, that whilst 
quently that its return to perihelion must be | the hairy star, (if cotemporary historians are | we are pushing our investigations into distant 
very near at hand.” He finds, that the comet to be trusted on this point,) contributed not a| regions of space, there is much immediately 
passes the ascending node,—that is, crosses little to cause him to despair of his cherished | around us involved in impenetrable mystery. 
the place of the earth's orbit towards the! hope of seeing his son seated as his successor | Man’s wisdom is limited; but there is an om- 
north,—50 days before arriving at its perihe-| on the Imperial throne also; and thus hasten-| niscient, unsearchable One, of whose infinite 
lion, at the distance of 18 millions of miles | ed his decision to abdicate in favour of his bro- | and all-pervading wisdom man is as little able 
beyond the orbit of the earth: and that 314) ther Ferdinand. to form any adequate conception, as is the 
days after reaching its perihelion it again | But, should tape wapeering orb again appear | meanest emmet to comprehend the nature and 
crosses the plane of the ecliptic, 13 millions|in our skies, we need not expect to see it so/ extent of human knowledge. 
of miles within the orbit of the earth. Inu 1556) brilliant or imposing as it was in 1264 and 
it came within about 7 millions of miles of the} 1556. As has already been stated, comets 
earth. The effect of this close proximity of| are very changeable in their appearance. 
our planet upon the period of the comet’s re-| Halley’s seems to have suffered a pretty regu- 
volution, has been calculated by Professor | lar diminution since it was first observed and 
Madler of Dorpat observatory ; it amounted to | described. 
143 days only, and the return of the comet to| _It will be seen that there are several points 
its perihelion was fixed for the end of Second| of uncertainty connected with the return of 
month, 1848. I am not aware that the effects | this expected visitant. The comets of 1264 
of the larger planets have been calculated. | 950 1556, notwithstanding the close similarity 
We have seen that Jupiter and Saturn delayed | of their orbits, may have been distinct and in- 
the return of Halley’s comet in 1759 nearly | dependent orbs: but even if their supposed 
20 months, but their maximum effect upon the | identity be a reality, we know not what may 
revolution of Pingré’s comet is probably much | have occurred to the vapoury mass during its 
less than this, owing to the position of its or-| mighty circuit of some eighteen thousand mil- 
bit, nearly ti\@ whole of which lies far from|lions of miles. Its vast orbit extends into 
the paths of the larger planets. space nearly three times as far from the sun 
As some confirmation of the correctness of | as that of the planet Neptune ; “ and surely,” 
Pingré’s opinion, it may be added, that the 
Chinese records mention a comet which was | say what causes may operate at this immense 
seen for nearly three months in the summer] distance from the sun, to affect the time of the 
and autumn of the year 975. In Hussey’s| next return to perihelion. If, however, the 
catalogue this comet is set down as probably | comet can be detected and observed, we shall 
the same as Pingré’s ; but as the elements of| then have the means of knowing more on these 
its orbit are not known, the evidence upon| points.” Astronomers will probably continue 
which this supposition is founded must be but}on the lookout for jhe expected visiter a year 
slight. The difference of three years in the or more longer ; and should it arrive conside- 
successive intervals intervening between the rably afier the calculated time, and should the 
years 975, 1264, and 1556, is perhaps not/error be greater than the disturbing effects of 
greater than may be allowed in the revolutions 
of a comet with a period of nearly three cen- 


LLN. 





* It is true that Le Verrier and Adams were in 
error with réspect to the planet's distance from the 
sun, yet their calculations gave its angular position 
in the heavens, or in other words, its direction from 
the earth, very nearly correct; and if the data upon 
which their investigations were founded, had been 
more extensive, they might have ascertained its dis. 
tance from the sun also. See No, 36, page 283, of 
the pregent volume of “The Friend,” also vol. xx. p. 
93. 


THE RAT. 


The rat is not mistaken in thinking that 
cornstalks are as much for his use as the far- 
mer’s ; that barns and granaries are his winter 
magazines ;*that the miller is his acting part- 
ner, the cheesemonger his purveyor, and the 
storekeeper his steward. He places himself 
in relation with man, not as his dependent, 
like the dog, nor like the cat as his ally, nor 
like the sheep as his property, nor like the 
ox as his servant, nor like the horse and ass 
as his slaves, nor like the poultry, who are to 
“come and be killed,” when Dame Bond 
invites them ; but as his enemy, a bold border- 
er, a Johnnie Armstrong, or Rob Roy, who 
acknowledge no right of property in others, 
and live by spoil. Wheresoever man goes, 





as J. R. Hind remarks, “ we are not able to 








the planets now known, are sufficient to ex- 
plain, this wandering mass of mist, on return- 
turies, | ing from its journey of nearly three centuries, 

The comets’ of 1264 and 1556 were, as has| may bring to us who dwell so near the sun,| (his own, not your’s) works out for himself a 
already been intimated, of remarkable size! the first intelligence of the existence in the| covered way in your walls, ascends by it from 


; follows, or accompanies him. Town or 
and brilliancy, The former is mentioned by | distant regions it has visited, of a Poetics story to another, and leaving you the lar- 


country are equally agreeable to him. He 
enters upon your house, as a tenant-at-will, 


nearly all the European historians of the time,| body beyond the path of Neptune, of an orb,| ger apartments, takes possession of the space 
and was observed and recorded by the astro-| which,—if other messengers should bring us| between floor and ceiling. as an entresol for 
nomers of China. It is described as present-| similar tidings,—the astronomer may be able| himself. There he has his parties, and his 
ing a most imposing appearance, with a tail| ere long approximately to weigh, and even to| revels, and his gallopadegs (merry ones they 
100 degrees in length, reaching rather more | determine its place in the heavens, but which|are) when you would be asleep, if it were not 
than half across the heavens, Cotemporary | his sight, aided by the most powerful tele-| for the spirit with which the beaux and belles 
writers generally considered it the precursor | scopes, will perhaps never reach. Does the|of rat-land keep up the ball over your head. 
of the death of Pope Urban [V., and many of reader think the conjecture extravagant? If| And you are more fortunate than most of your 
them relate that it disappeared on the same| he wish evidence that such a thing may be, | neighbours, if he does not prepare for himself 
night that the Pope died. In 1556 theappear- | let him remember how the planet Neptune|a mausoleum behind your chimney-piece, or 
ance of the comet was not on the same scale| was discovered; that not only its existence, 
of splendour as in 1264; yet it is described as| but also its very place in the heavens, (and ' 
a star of great size and brilliancy, (“ ingens| that within a degree of the truth), was pointed | proof, that though he may have lived like a 
et lucidum sidus”) being equal in magnitude| out by a mathematician shut up in his closet,| hermit, his relics are not in the odour of 
to a half moon. Its tail was rather short, and| before ever the telescope had discovered jt.*|sanctity. You have then the additional com. 
of variable lustre, its light resembling that of| Truly the mind of man hath accomplished | fort of knowing that the spot so appropriated 
the flame of a candle agitated by the wind.| much ; but the greater the extent of his disco-| will thenceforth be used either as a common 
This comet was observed by Paul Fabricius,|veries, the more fully have his researches|cemetery, or a family vault, In this respect, 
a mathematician and physician at the court of| shown, that his knowledge embraces a small/as in many others, nearer approaches are 
Charles V. of Germany. The Emperor is| part indeed of the wonderful works of Creative} made to us by inferior creatures than are 
said to have been greatly terrified at the bril-| Wisdom; and that the most successful explorer | dreamed of ip our philosophy. The adventu- 
liant sign, considering it to betoken his ap-|of physical truth is, as Newton said of him-|rous merehant ships a cargo for some distant 
proaching end. Before its appearance he had | self, only as a child playing on the shore of a| port; rat goes with it. Great Britain plants a 
formed his famous résolution of retiring from! boundless sea; he may divert himself with|colony in Botany Bay, Van Dieman’s Land, 





under your hearth-stone, retire into it when he 
is about to die, and very soon afford you full 
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or at the Swan river; rat takes an opportu-| Truth to our chief joy. . . My humbled| and gloriously added to the church triumphant 
nity for colonizing also. Ships are sent out! spirit craves that I may in an especial manner | in heaven !” 
on a voyage of discovery ; rat embarks as a cleave close now in declining age to that good| Rebecca Jones sometimes preached very 
volunteer, He doubled the stormy Cape with Hand which visited and bore up my tribulated| short sermons. The following note from 
Diaz, arrived at Malabar in the first European spirit in early life, has been with me in every | Richard Baker, that valuable minister of Dover, 
vessel with Gama, discovered the new world) varied scene, and is still to me (however un- | England, inserted in a letter from Thomas 
with Columbus, and took possession of it at} worthy) the alone Helper! the Physician of | Scattergood, gives us one of them. — “ Richard 
the same time, and circumnavigated the globe | value! the unfailing Friend! May the sense | Baker desires his very dear love to be remem- 
with Magellan, and with Drake, and with| of his unmerited kindness, keep me, where || bered to Rebecca Jones, who frequently has 
Cook.— Presbyterian. lam abundantly convinced only is safety, revived in his remembrance profitably, and 
|through the remaining part of my painful pil- wishes her to be informed for her encourage- 
For“ The Friend.” | grimage, even in a state of humble watchful-| ment, to attend to impressions that may some- 
ness, and childlike simplicity,—weaned from|times appear small; that the single sentence 
; Indian Disturbances. all creaturely denial cna fully resign- | she delivered to him in a street, has been made 
If professing Christians invade with fire and|ed to his blessed will, in all the future dispen-| more profitable to him, than some whole vol- 
sword the peaceable territories of their Chris-|sations: of his unerring Providence ;—and| umes he has read, which was this: ‘ Blessed 
tian neighbours, on what ground can they con- | finally allow me just an admittance within the | are they that mourn, for they shall be com- 
demn the untutored Indian for following their! gates of that Holy City, towards which, with | forted.”” 
example? We take no part with either; but longing desire the eye of my soul has been| In the meeting at which Robert Barclay 
mourn, that he who walketh about like a roar-. turned since the 16th year of my age. Unite! was convinced of Friends’ principles, we are 
ing lion seeking whom he may devour, has with me in desire my dear friend, for this! | told that but three sentences were spoken, viz., 
such ascendancy over both, as to kindle the That so, without seeking ‘ great things for my- |“ In stillness there is fulness. In fulness there 
brutal passions and lead God’s workmanship | self,’ I may devote myself more faithfully, as|is nothingness. In nothingness all things.” 
to seek each other’s destruction. the evening approaches, in secking an estab-|Oug late pithy Friend Samuel Atkinson of 
lishment in his favour, which is better than| Rancocas, New Jersey, once delivered the 
life,—and which, if happily obtained, will more | following short thought-awaking uiscourse,— 
s than compensate for all that my poor exercis-|‘ Shepherds and shepherdesses, take care of 
“By the arrival of Major Meek, from|ed spirit hath endured for more than 40 years. | the lambs; wolves are very hungry in snow 
the West, we have late and most important [It] being the crown that will never fade, but|time.” At another time he uttered this short 
news from Oregon, where all is confusion and| abide forever and ever.” | text, and still.shorter comment, ‘ * Put off the 
bloodshed between the whiles and Indians.| In the Tenth month, 1798, learning that| old man with his deeds.’ A log job for some 
Four powerful tribes have united, and com-|her Friend Sarah Harrison then in England| of us!” 
menced a deadly war. Four battles took place|on a religious visit, was about going into| In the summer of 1799, Rebecca Jones with 
in January, in three of which the whites were| France and Germany, Rebecca Jones felt so| Jane Snowdon for a companion, visited Friends 
successful in beating their enemy. Five hun-|much sympathy with the poor traveller, and|in New England. She writer from Nantucket 
dred whites fought a body of two thousand) unity with her prospect, as to induce her to| under date of Seventh month 10th. “1 be- 
Indians a whole day, when the Indians retreat-|take up her pen to inform her thereof. She| lieve thou knowest how to make large allow- 
ed, after wounding a great number of whites. | says, “ Mayst thou hold out steadfastly unto| ance for such a poor old and almost worn out 
“On the 29th of November, a most horrid| the end of thy service, in faith and patience, | fellow pilgrim, or else I should make a long 
and brutal massacre was committed by the! that so thou mayst indeed reap a ‘ full reward’ | apology for omitting till now to acknowledge 
Cayuse Indians, at the Presbyterian Mission,| for the ‘ whole day’s work’ which thou art! the receipt of thy friendly jcommunication of 
at the Wallah Wallah Valley. Dr. White, | called to perform ; that so thy return may be| 16th ult., which both revived and encouraged 
his man and wife, with eighteen others, were|in the Lord’s time, with unshaken peace, is 


: my companion J. S., who thou knowest is 
killed, and sixty or seventy taken prisoners.|my fervent prayer for thee. I could enter neither among the forward nor too confident 
The houses of the missionaries and their 


ideeply into thy feelings, with respect to a|servants. She has however 'o my comfort 
neighbours were burned to the ground. ‘The| separation, of body only, from thy companion, | been favoured to relieve at different times her 
unfortunate prisoners were, subsequently ran-|that dear, sweet-spirited disciple Sarah Birk-|own mind, and to approve herself unto the 
somed, through the agency of Peter Sken Og-| beck, who having, like the younger prophet|church, ‘a workwoman that need not be 
den, chief factor of the Hudson’s Bay Com-| formerly, poured water on the hands of a mo-| ashamed.’ She has united me it the expres- 
pany. jther in Israel, will undoubtedly share with thee | sion of love to thee and thine, in several letters 
Major Meek pushed up the river yesterday, in spirit in the reward of entire faithfulness. | written to her worthy husband; anid has re- 
on his way to Washington, with despatches; Dear Charity Cook and Mary Swett being|newedly commissioned me to tell thee, that 
for the Government, asking for immediate aid | yoked with thee, reminds me of what Solomon | she tas taken thy fatherly remarks very kind- 
on the part of the Oregon seitlers.” \says, ‘a threefold cord is not easily broken’—|\ly. Thou hast, | expect, through ours to L. 
‘and the assistance of one or more of those|S. heard how we have got along to this island, 

For’: The Friend.” | brethren whom thou hast mentioned, must be| where we landed after a passage of 7 hours 
Thomas Scattergood and his Times. i" strength and comfort to thee and them ;]} from [New] Bedford, two weeks ago, wanting 
please give my love to them all. May the/a day. The next Seventh-day, came the 

good Hand which has conducted others before | other detachment with J. Evans, viz., Richard 
In the Fifth month, 1796, Rebecca Jones | you, be with, and carry you safely and sweet-| Mott and his companion, Abraham Underhill, 
went to New York to attend the Yearly Meet-|ly through all the labour and trials that may | Ruth Anna Rutter, and Sarah Cresson, (Ger- 
ing held at that place, She was at most of |attend you, and bring you back with sheayes|vas Johnson and Joseph Whitall [came] with 
the sittings, but was prevented by indisposition | of peace, saith my soul, us). After attending two Monthly Meetings 
of body from being at all of them. Writing| “1 expect thy husband and children will} and the Quarterly Meetings, &c., our young 
on Sixth-day of Yearly Meeting week, to her|furnish thee with an account of the renewed; ministers have had two special meetings for 
friend H. D. of Philadelphia,she says: “ | am/|dispensation of sickness and mortality to our| the public, and are all gone to another appoint- 
glad our valued Friend J. Yerkes is continued | poor city, to New York, Wilmington, &c., so|ed at 3 this afternoon about seven miles on 
awhile longer to his family. I consider it is|that my feelings may be spared from a recital | the island, amongst a number of people scat- 
but a little while, that we who are now mov-|of the varied conflicts and exercises which we| tered about there; to which I did not feel 
igg about, shall have opportunity of evincing|have had to sustain. But oh! my dear Friend, | bound, being: not very well. Jane Snowdon 
to such as are advancing on the stage of life,| what a large vacancy is made in our militant] has left me to write; . . . and she with 
that we prefer the wellare of the cause of|church by so many being translated therefrom, | many Friends of the town are gone to the 
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meeting. We are all, in number seven, with | refused to go into a boat to leave a place where | it was thought three thousand persons were 
four of William Rotch’s children, waiting | its mistress had not discharged her duty. ‘The | present. When the meeting closeds the Chief 
for a fair wind % take us to Bedford. “Tis | anecdote is related in a letter now before me, | Justice sent to the Friend’s lodging to inquire 
now ahead, and so it seems it will be, accord- | which was written about three years afler the | if he might pay her a visit. On her assent 
ing to the received opinion of Friends here,|event took place. The account was given tg) being given, he came. In the course of his 
while anything further is to be done. So'the writer by a ministering Friend, the late / conversation he informed her that he had tried 
that perhaps after this said meeting to-day, the | Samuel Gummere, who said he received it | being a Roman Catholic, an Episcopalian, and 
work may ‘be ended, for which we were sent} from the mouth of the female minister herself. |a Presbyterian, and now he found he had all 
hither. But I grow so old, and am, as thou) About the time of the last war with England, to learn yet. He said he had heretofore been 
knowest, SO poor a thing, that I am afraid to the Friend having a concern tg visit Canada, | harsh towards Friends who had been brought 
judge even for myself, and more so for others. | passed there ima sloop which plied regularly before him, for not obeying military requisi- 
Yet remembering the advice of the apostle,|as a ferry-boat. ‘The horse of her companion | tions, because he had believed their refusal 
‘ Ye have need of patience after ye have done | being led on board, her horse, to the surprise | proceeded from obstinacy, but that now he 
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sirous after best 
which, indeed, ‘We can do nothing.’ I omit- 
ted mentioning that Gervas Johnson and 


the will,’ &c., keeps me pretty quiet, and de- | of the witnesses, followed of its own accord. | thought otherwise. The next day the Friend 
Uieated~end help ;withoot | Whenher labder in those parts was senile | 


Joseph Whitall left us on last Fifth-day, on| tants of Kingston ;—but it wag court tiene, | 


their journey further eastward, and that I ex- 
pect the other Friends will also go towards 
Salem, &c. As to us two females, we hope, 
after tarrying awhile at Bedford and Newpoft, 
to be at liberty to return home. Hearing a 
report of the yellow fever having broke out 
again in our poor city, which was current here 
last evening, has made us sad; though on 
comparing the dates of our letters, as late as 
the 26th ultimo, we are inclined to hope the 
report is without foundation. If it should 
prove true, lamentable again will our situation 
be. Doubtless there must be a cause therefor, 
which as an individual | do most sincerely de- 
sire to inquire into, and to be enabled for one, 
to endeayour its) removal; that so the sorrgw- 
ful effects may cease. Alas! alas! for our 
once flourishing ‘city. She that was great 


| 
| 
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to have a religious meeting with the inhabi- 
there, and her faith failed her. 


The sloop in which she had come to Canada | ples, 
was to convey her back, and the man who 
had led her companion’s horse into it on the 
American side, now dif it again, expecting to 
see her horse follow. But the animal showed 
no disposition to stir. Efforts were then mide 
to lead him on ‘board, but he stoutly resisted, 
and afier many vain attempts, the tackle of the 
vessel had to be employed, whereby he was 
fairly hoisted in. This difficulty over, they 
started with a fair wind, and the captain said 
he thought they might reach their port in half 
an hour. But presently the wind arose, bois- 
terous and contrary, and the vessel beat about 


ampng the nation's! and princess among the| for some time, but made no progress, The 


provinces! “Iss 
word, &c. ! 


Nef to become a hissing! a by; poor deserter fromduty, felttike Jonah indeed, 
*Tis/a subject [ cannot pursue, | and was now willing, could she return to Ca- 


and therefore beg, that my poor mind may be} nada, to perform her Master’s bidding. She 
stayed under this, persuasion, that the Judge of | desired the captain to put her back, but he told 


the whole earth, will do all things right ! 

“T have felt, though absent in body, as I 
ought to do in spirit, on hearing of the depart- 
ure of our friend and brother James Cresson. 
We had a sweet opportunity together the sec- 
ond day before | left home, wherein my per- 
suasion was settled that with him all would 
be well! and yet his removal will be a loss to 


society amongst us, as is dear Joseph Dela-| 


plaine’s to New York. . . . 

“T note thy brotherly hint about ‘ nooks 
and corners,’ and hope to profit by it; but dear 
Henry thou knowest that we old folk, cannot 
see as in the days of youth, and therefore ’tis 
a comfort that there is a lively prospect of a 
succession among the dear youth. This is, 
indeed, rejoicing to my poor mind. May they 
be kept down to the immortal root in them- 
selves, and be fruit-bearing branches in the 
heavenly vine, is my prayer for them. 

“ And now feeling the revival of that love 
which in earlier life was our encouragement, 
and desiring it may now, towards the evening 
of our day, become our song of rejoicing, | 
therein conclude.” 

The reference above made to the prevalent 
idea at Nantucket, that the wind will not be- 
come fair for ministers to leave that island 
until they have performed all the service re- 
quired of them there, by their Divine Master, 
recalls to mind an anecdote, in which a horse 


her it was impossible with that wind and such 
weather to reach the place he had left. There 
was a point of land on the Canada side not 
very distant, which he could make, but it was 
one of the English military posts, At her re- 
quest the captain hailed the sentinel, and 
inquired if a passenger might be landed there. 
The sentinel replied he dared not permit it, 
under pain of death. ‘The woman Friend re- 
collecting she had been born a subject of the 
king of England, and had never forfeited her 
allegiance, desired the captain to inquire if 
there was any officer at the post. An officer 
was called, who granted permission for her as 
* one of his majesty’s subjects, to land.” The 
landing was effected afier they had been toss- 
ing from 8 o’clock to 12 on the water. Being 
now again on shore the woman Friend was 
prompt to take the necessary steps to enable 
her to fulfil her apprehended duty. She ap- 
plied to an English naval officer, stating her 
desire of having a meeting with the inhabitants 
of Kingston. He readily offered his services 
in procuring a suitable place, and endeavotired 
to obtain the Episcopal meeting-house for that 
purpose. The clergyman was however from 
home, and it was said the key could not be 
found. In the meantime the Chief Justice 
hearing of the Friend’s concern, procured a 
large ball-room, and had it fitted with benches. 
The meeting was held that very evening, and 


crossed. over tothe New York shore, her horse 
completed, she felt a concern arise in her mind going on board the sloop without leading. ‘The 

captain observing the action of the horse, said, 
'* It will go over now, for the work is done.” 
many military officers and great men were | It may be well to add, that the Chief Justice 
Jonah like, | fulfilled his promise,—and that no consistent 
she took her passage intending to cross the | Friend, up to the time this account was written, 
lake, and thus escfpe drinking this bitter cup. | had suffered under him for conscientious scru- 


‘ 


- 


(To be continued.) 
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Selected for “* The Friend.” 
THE LITTLE DEAF MUTE. at 


BY LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 


Child of the speaking eye,— 
Child of the voiceless tongue,— 

Around whose unresponsive ear 
No harp of earth is rung ;— 


There’s one, whose nursing care 
Relaxed not, night or day, 

Yet ne’er hath heard one lisping wofd 
Her tenderness repay ;— 


Though anxiously she strove 
Each uncouth tone to frame, 

Still vainly list’ning through her tears 
To catch a mother’s name. 


Child of the fettered ear, 
Whose hermit-mind must dwell 
*Mid all the harmonies of earth 
Lone, in its guarded cell ; 


Fair, budding thoughts are thine, 
With sweet affections wove,— 

And whispering angels cheer thy dreams 
With minstrelsy of love ; 


1 know it, by the smile 
That o’er thy peaceful sleép 
Glides, like the rosy’beam of morn, 
To tint the misty deep. 


Child of the pensive brow,— 
Search for those jewels rare 

That glow in heaven’s withholding hand, 
To cheer thy lot of care; 


Hermetically sealed 
To sounds of woe and crime; 
That vex and stain the pilgrim soul 
Amid the snares of time ; 


Child of immortal hope,— 
Still many a gift is thine, 

The untold treasures of the heart, 
The gems froim learning’s mine ; 


Think what ecstatic joy 
The thrilling lip shall prove, 

When first its life-long seal shall burst 
Mid the pure realm of love. 


What rapture for the ear, 
When. its strong chain is riven, 
To drink its first, baptismal sound, 
From the full choir of heaven! 


————— 
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For ‘The Friend.” | taken in their views; or are we to attribute | with small things. It is a warfure against 
|the opinions of Elizabeth Fry to her own) the felt temptations within, against the beset. 

ELIZABETH FRY. ; . ; Pd ee i d : a 
é , | imperfect obedience to the Divine requirings, | ting sin, that is only then sdgeessfully waged, 
pr yeiaeas tom pene SE.) and to her inadequate apprehension of some | when every appearance of evil is watched and 
The distinction made by Elizabeth Fry be-| of the great truths of Christianity laid down | repressed, when the inner ear is strictly atten. 
tween the greater and minor testimonies of! in the foregoing passages? \tive to the voice of the Holy Spirit, and the 
Friends, and the undue importance which in| ‘There can be no diversity of faith, among | whole man obedient to its Divine requisitions, 
her opinion the Society attaches to the latter, | all true Christian believers, upon those car- | Religion is a living plant in the heart ; and as 
are points which involve principles of primary | dinal points of revelation, the divinity of our|the flower and the fruit can never bloom and 
importance, and which therefore claim a seri-| Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ—the blessed | mature, but in the slow and regular process of 
ous consideration. purpose and effecis of his sufferings and death, | natural growth, by the circulation and nour- 
“Though it be frequently objected,” says|—of the sacrifice which he offered up for the! ishment of the sapin the formation of vessel, 
William Penn, “ that we seek to set up out-| sins of the world,—and of his priesthood for-|and cell; and leaf, and root, and branch, and 
ward forms of preciseness, and that it is but | ever, as the Mediator and Intercessor for fallen | flower, so the steadfast obedience to manifested 
as a green ribbon, the badge of the party to| man. , |duty—the never-ceasing struggle against our 
be better known, I do declare in the fear of} But grand and swelling sentiments about! sinful propensities,—all those nameless and 
Almighty God, that these are but the imagi-/ the depravity of man,—his abject and undone innumerable because small and hourly acts of 
nations and vain constr: ciions of men, who} condition,—and the mercies of God in Christ | self-restraint and humility which go to make up 
have not had that sense, which the Lord hath) Jesus,—are not of themselves the essence of the Christian life—all these are the essential 


given us, of what arises from the right and 
wrong root in man. And whensuch censurers 
of our simplicity shall be inwardly touched 
and awakened, by the mighty power of God, 
and see things as they are in their proper na- 
tures and seeds, they will then know their own 
burden, and easily acquit us without the im- 
putation of folly or hypocrisy herein. 

“To such as say that we strain at small 


religion, and no more constitute a man a prac- | conditions of attaining to deep religious expe- 
tical Christian, than the spending of one’s life| rience. There is no other road to the king- 
in the closet in reading books on agriculture,|dom of heaven than this, of submission to the 
ean make a good farmer, Light and power of Christ. In this view of 

The restoration of the gift of the Holy Spi-/| the subject, nothing that has to do with the 
rit which had been forfeited by the fall, was} performance of duty is trifling or unimportant. 
the purchase for man-of that sacrifice ; and it| Be the requisition of the Divine Guide what it 


is only as men live under its influences, and | 
come to be subjected to its dominion, that they 


}may, an act of simple obedience as to the ap- 
petites or the passions,—as to language or 


things, which becomes not people of so fair| have any lot or part in the blessed promises | dress, or companionship—until it is submitted 


pretensions to liberty and freedom of spirit: 1| 
answer with meekness, truth and sobriety ; 


. first nothing is small which God makes mat- 


ter of conscience to do, or leave undone.” 
‘Many a pang and throe have we had ; 
our heaven seemed to melt away, and our 
earth to be removed out of its place; and we) 
were like men, as the apostle said, ‘ upon | 
whom the ends of the world were come.’ God | 
knows it was so in that day ; the brightness of | 
his coming to our souls discovered and the 
breath of his mouth destroyed every plant he | 
had not planted in us. He was a swilt wit-| 
ness against evil thought and every unfruitful | 


of the Gospel. , to, or the disobedience repented of,—all growth 
The most momentous of all questions for! in religion is at an end. 
man, is, therefore, how he is to come under | Among the subtlest of the devices-of the 
this guidance, and" thereby partake of these} grand adversary, is the way in which he 
promises. Is it mainly and principally by the’ strives to arrest, in every stage of its progress, 
perusal of the Holy Scriptures, by seeking to | this formation of the true Christian character. 
form sound opinions and cherish serious emo-| He may persuade us that, inasmuch as we 
tions concerning all the great subjects treated | were led by a call of duty wo the denial of the 
of in them? or is it not rather submission to| vain customs and manners of the world, this 
the manifestation of the Light of Christ, that’ plainness and severity of \life is a sufficient 


| inspeaking Word which reproves for sin,| attainment, and so render jus dry and empty 


cleanses the heart, and declares unto every | formalists. Or he may close our eyes to our 
one of us the way in which we should walk, | besetting sin, whether it be the love of money 
that can alone prepare both the understanding or of praise, or of power, the indulgencd of 


work ; and, blessed be his name, we were not | and the heart for appreciating the truths re- | appetite or passion, and conceal! its indulgence 
offended in him nor at his righteous judgments. | corded in scripture, and form the only solid| from others and from ourselves, by the warmth 
Now it was, that a grand inquest came upon | foundation on which to build up the Christian | of our zeal and profession on all other points 
our whole life ; every werd, thought and deed | virtues? That from which we are saved by | of conduct; nay, he covers them over with 
was brought to judgment, the root examined the redemption which is in Christ Jesus, is the | the mask of virtue, or defends them under the 
and its tendency considered. ‘The lust of! sin and corruption of our fallen nature, our| plea of necessity. 

the eye, the lust of the flesh, and the pride of| evil passions, the lusts of the flesh, the love of; [t is in this way by the attention of the 
life’ were opened to our view ; the mystery of} the world, and the pride of life. Living faith | mind being diverted from the one thing need- 
iniquity in us. By knowing the evil leaven,| in him can root out all these from the inner- | ful,—by the eye of the soul being blinded to its 
and its divers evil effects in ourselves how it| most recesses of the heart; but it must be aj) own sinfulness and weaknesses, and by dis- 
had wrought, and what it had done, we came} faith which manifests itself by simple unques- | obedience in the day of small things, that the 
to have a sense and knowledge of the states of | tioning obedience to the requisitions of the | growth of hollow pretence and specious ap- 
others ; and what we could not, nay dare not| Holy Spirit, and not a nominal faith or mere} pearances of religion bas so overspread Chris- 
live and continue in ourselves, as being mani- belief in scripture, which may and sometimes tendom ; and it is against the inroads of this 
fested to proceed from an evil principle in the| does coexist with a disregarding of the day of | spirit into the bosom of our own Society that 
time of man’s degeneracy, we could not com-/ small things, and a turning aside from the/ajl true Quakers are bound, in the humbling 
ply with in others, I say, and that in the} still small voice within. There is a state of sense of their own weaknesses and short-com- 
fear and presence of the all-seeing just God,| mind Which loves to expatiate at large in ings, earnestly and unceasingly to maintain 





the honours and respect of the world, among 
other things, became burdensome to us; we 
saw they had no being in Paradise, that they 
grew in the night time, and came from an evil 
root; and that they only delighted a vain and 
ill mind, and that much pride and folly were 
in them.”—No Cross No Crown, Part 1., 
chap. iz. s. 7, 8. 5. 

Have indeed, the founders and the fathers of 
our Society, and all its most.eminent and de- 
voted servants from that day to this, been mis- 


grand and specious plans of benevolence and 
philanthropy, and rest satisfied with medita- 
ting and discoursing upon the means provided 


the watch. 
(To be continued.) 
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in infinite mercy for man’s salvation, without GUTTA PERCHA 
seeking to bring them home to their practical : 
application in the secret of the heart. Specimens of the trees from. which this 
Genuine religion, “that life of God in the| substance is procured are now growing in the 
soul of man,” as it has to do with the every-| Royal Gardens at Kew. They are abundant 
day concerns of life, with repressing the germs| in some parts of the East Indies, and grow as 
of every evil passion and propensity, is, from| large as 6 feet in diameter. The timber is too 
the very nature of the case, concerned | loose and open for building purposes, but the 
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tree bears a fruit which yields a concrete oil 
used for food, 
The history of its discovery is thus given 
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in the vicinity, and are supposed to connect | ances that you see ina building. In the first 
therewith, and this subterranean lake is sup-| place there is an arch in whatever way you 
posed to have a ‘ water communication’ with | regard the foot ; looking down upon it we per- 





by Dr. Montgomerie : “While at Singapore, | other lakes in the neighbourhood, of which! ceive several bones coming round from the 
in 1842, I, on one occasion, observed in the | there are several, from the fact, among others, | astragalos, and forming an entire circle of 
hands of a Malayan woodsman, the handle of | that the same species of fish are found in each. | surfaces in the contact. If we look at the 


a parang made of a substance which appeared | 


quite new to me. My curiosity was excited, 
and on inquiry, | found it was made of Gutta 
Percha ; and that it could be moulded into any 
form, by simply dipping it into boiling water 
until it was heated throughout, when it became 
plastic as clay, and when cold regained, un- 
changed, its original hardness and rigidity. | 
immediately possessed myself of the article, 
and desired the man to fetch me as much more 
of it, as he could get.” 

The discovery was communicated to the 
Medical Board of Calcutta, and subsequently 
to the Society of Arts in London. 

Gutta Percha (like India Rubber) is contain- 
ed in the sap and milky juice, which quickly 
coagulates on exposure to the air, from 20 to 
30 pounds being the average produce of a 
tree. In collecting it the tree is cut down, 
barked and left dry and useless. As the de- 


already amounting to many hundred tons in 
a year, there is danger that this wasteful me- 
thod will soon seriously diminish the numbers 
of the gutta trees, 

The gutta is imported in scraps or in rolls 
of thin layers. It is freed from impurities by 
kneading in ht water. 


—<_—- 


Subterranean Lake. 


A correspondent, writing to the Cincinnati 
Gazette, says : 

“On the railroad line between Sandusky 
and Urbana, and near Belfontaine, is a small, 
‘ round prairie,’ containing about eighty acres 
—the Mad River railroad was originally laid 
out and graded across this prairie, but the 
workmen one morning discovered that a por- 
tion of the track had disappeared ; large tim- 
bers were laid across the ‘hole,’ and the 
superstructure again completed, when about 
six hundred feet of the road dropped down. 
Again the company sought to build a founda- 
tion—the timber upon sixty acres was deposit- 
ed in this ‘ hole-in-the-ground,” and more than 
ten thousand dollars expended, and still the 
hole was not filled. A slight curve around 
the prairie was then made, at an expense of 
about eleven hundred dollars, whereon the cars 
now run. 

«Connected herewith are certain facts, in- 
teresting to the reading public generally, and 
peculiarly so to that portion who delight in 
sublerranean investigations. Across _ this 
‘round prairie’ runs a small stream—the soil 
is rich, consisting of decayed vegetable mat- 
ter, some six or eight feet in depth, which is 
evidently a crust over a small lake; the water 
under this crust is thirty feet deep, and fine 
fish are found in these pure subterranean wa- 
ters. Whether these fish are eyeless, like 
those found in the subterranean streams 
of the Mammoth Cave in Kentucky, I am not 
advised. The streams in this cave are known 
to rise and fall with the waters of Green river, 





| profile of the foot, an arch is still manifest, of 
For “ The Friend.” | Which the posterior part is formed by the heel, 
and the anterior by the ball of the great toe; 
Coloured Glass for Hot-Houses. and in the front cA find in that emetic a 

It is well known that the rays of the sun| traverse arch: so that instead of standing, as 
|are not simple beams of light, but are compos-| might be imagined, upon a solid bone, we 
ed of a luminous, a heating, and a chemical}stand upon an arch composed of series of 
principle, which can be partially separated | bones, which are united by most curious pro- 
from each other by means of a prism, and | visions for the elasticity of the foot: hence, 
also by causing the rays to pass through a| when we jump from a height directly upon the 
substance which will absorb one or more of heel, a severe shock is felt ; not so if we alight 


mand for this substance is rapidly increasing, | {t was therefore, thought desirable to ascer- 


these principles and allow the remainder to 
pass. Of this fact it was proposed to take ad- 
vantage, to remedy an evil often felt in stove 


houses for growing tropical plants, namely, | 


the scorching influence of the solar rays. 
This is sometimes done by fixing blinds, but 
this was almost impracticable at the New 
Palm-house at Kew, on account of its great 
size, 363 feet long, 100 wide and 63 high. 


tain if it would be possible to cut off these 
scorching rays by the use of a tinted glass, 
which should not permit them to pass through 
it. A great number of specimens of glass 
variously manufactured, were submitted to ex- 
amination, and with these, three distinct sets 
of experiments were tried, to ascertain the 
quantity of light, of chemical rays, and of heat 
permitted to pass through. The glass finally 
selected was one coloured by oxide of copper 
of a pale yellow green colour. 





Encouragement for the Sincere.—I\saac 
Penington writes: ‘‘ Now there are several 
states of people : some feel little of the Lord’s 
presence, but feel temptations and thoughts, 
with many wanderings and rovings of mind. 
These are not yet acquainted with the Power, 
or at least know not its dominion, but rather 
feel dominion of the evil over the good in 
them : and this is a sore travailing and mourn- 
ful state ; and meetings to such as these, many 
times, may seem to themselves rather for the 


worse than for the better. Yet even these, | 


turning, as much as may be, from such things, 
and cleaving. or at least in truth of heart de- 
siring to cleave, to that which disliketh or wit- 
nesseth against them, have acceptance with 
the Lord herein; and continuing to wait in 
this trouble and distress, keeping close to 
meetings in fear and subjection to the Lord 


who requireth it, though with little appearing | ,, 


benefit, do reap an hidden benefit at present 
and shall reap a more clear and manifest bene- 
fit aflerwards, as the Lord wasteth and wear- 
l eth out that in them, wherein the darkness 
| hath its strength.” 





Mechanism of the Human Foot.—There is 


nothing more beautiful than the structure of 


the human foot, nor perhaps any demonstra- 
tion which would lead a well-educated person 
to desire more of anatomy that that of the foot. 
The foot has in its structure all the fine appli- 


| on the ball of ihe toe, for there an elasticity is 
| found in the whole foot, and the weight of the 
body is thrown upon this arch, and the shock 


avoided.—Sir C. Bell. 








Injury.—aA little wrong done to another, is 
|@ great injury done to ourselves. ‘The severs 
/est punishment of an injury is the conscious- 
ness of having done it; and no man suffers 
more than he who is turned over to the pain 
of repentance.—Sir Walter Raleigh. 
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NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING. 

An account of the proceedings of New York 
Yearly saree has been received from one of 
its members, from which we extract the fol- 
lowing brief notice, deferring further particu- 
lars until the printed minutes shall come to 
hand. 

“The meeting was rather larger than usual, 
and the number of strangers in attendance 
more than ordinary. , 

“ Epistles from all the Yearly Meetings were 
received and read, and one from the larger 
body in New England. 

‘“* A proposition to appoint a Committee of 
Conference with committees appointed by such 
other Yearly Meetings as may incline to join 
|in the measure, made towards the latter part 
| of the meeting, was united with, with great 
unanimity, a committee appointed, and a min- 
ute of invitation addressed to all the other 
Yearly Meetings. The conference to be held 
lin Baltimore, in the Seventh month, 1849.” 








While we would not shut out a proper feeling 
for the sufferings of fellow men, equally with 
irselves entitled to the blessings of freedom, 


*\ and of the bounteous fruits of the earth dis- 


pensed by a gracious Providence, it is not our 
business to take any active part in the com- 
jens of Europe, or to do anything to stir 
up and increase the disturbances there. We 
| therefore disapprove of all appeals to our 
countrymen, the object of which is to excite 
them to furnish pecuniary aid to the people of 
Ireland for the purpose of encouraging them 
to resist by force of arms the authority of laws 
under which they are placed—the consequence 
of which, if carried ont, must be a bloody civil 
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war, perhaps a war of extermination in some/cannot resist adding that, up to the present | 


ad mer Term—it being understood that the rule 
districts. We should suppose that all acts on| moment, the citizens of the United States are| which limits admission to the commencement 


the part of citizens of this country, to induce |continuing their noble offices of kindness to/ of the term will afierwards be enforced. 


insurrections in a foreign nation, would be a/our starving and infected emigrants who still Applications for admission may be address- 
breach of the treaty of amity and peace with |continue flying, in unusual numbers and un- | ed to Lindley M. Moore, Principal, West Ha- 
that nation, and should be forbidden by our | usual misery, to their hospitable shores. Liv- ,verford P. O., Delaware Co., Pa.; or to the 
own government. ‘here appears to be a erpool must not complain. It is now some| Secretary of the Board of Managers, No. 39 
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growing disposition in some reckless men to| weeks since the commission at New York had | High street, Philadelphia. 
interfere with the affairs of other nations, and | lost seven doctors, thirteen overseers, and two 


to look upon their own government as compe- | of the commissioners themselves by the conta- 





tent to dictate to them. Ina late paper the| gion, besides their president—a most efficient | 
editor makes an absurd proposition to form|man,’” 


“an offensive and defensive alliance with 


* Aid to Ireland.—The Irish Relief Com- 


France,” and other maritime powers, ‘‘to| mittee of New York have published a full re- 
crush the might of England, and to take her | port of the important transactions with which 
place among the governing powers of Europe, | they were entrusted. It appears that the total 
to become in fact the republic of the twojcash donations for Ireland amounted to $171,- 
worlds,”” Because the President of the United | 374 24, and the donations in breadstuffs, pro- 
States has gained a few victories over the|visions and clothing, to $70,650 55—total, 
comparatively powerless armies of an impov-|$252,042 99. The largest single gift was 
erished nation, some weak-headed persons ap-|that of Corcoran & Riggs, the Washington 
pear to think the United States are nearly | bankers—$5,000; a lady also gave $1,000, 
ready to conquer the world. But it would be|and James L. Wadsworth, Esq., of Geneseo, 
wise in our own people to keep to their home| $1,000. On the 2d of February last there 
concerns, look after the internal improvement! was a balance of some $600 in the hands of 
of their own country, and of the minds and|the Treasurer. By a statement annexed to 


morals of their own people, and let contention | 
with others alone before it is begun. 

Some persons imagine that because many 
join in declaring war, and thousands are em- | 
ployed in butchering one another, that the | 
crime rests on nobody; as if the Almighty 
did not know the thoughts and the actions of 





the report, it appears that the amount of freights 
paid by the British Government on articles 
sent from this country for the relief of Ireland 
and Scotland was £42,673 17s. or upwards 
of $210,000.” 

** Provisions in Ireland.—The state of the 
crops in Ireland, is spoken of by all the Irish 


every individual engaged in the wicked work | journals in the most favourable terms. ‘The 


of human destruction, and record them in the 
book of remembrance. When John beheld 
the day of judgment he wrote, that “ the books 
were opened ; and another book was opened, 
which is the book of life; and the dead were 
judged out of those things which were written 
in the books, according to their works ;” those | 
were doubtless the records of every man’s | 
deeds. ‘ And whosoever was,not found writ- | 
ten in the book of_life was cast ioto the lake 
of fire.” The same beloved and inspired 
Apostle in one of his epistles writes, “ Whoso- | 
ever hateth his brother is a murderer ; and ye | 
know that no murderer hath eternal life abid- | 
ing in him.” How much more a man who) 
wilfully destroys a fellow candidate for immor- | 
tality and eternal life. 

It is better and pleasanter to contemplate 
the fruits of charity and benevolence, and to} 
strive to turn swords into ploughshares, and | 
spears into pruning-hooks. Even the victor | 
himself will confess this,—and shrink in his | 
reflecting moments from the deeds of blood in_ 
which he has imbrued his hands. 

The following slips have been cut from the 
Daily News. May such deeds become cha- 
racteristic of the American people. 

“ The Quakers.—The last number of the 
Edinburgh Review, not yet re-printed here, in| 
the course of an article upon Quakerism in | 
England, acknowledges in this just and hand- | 
some manner, the supplies of food sent from | 
the United States to starving Ireland: ‘ It was | 
their [the Quakers’] appeals which first rous- | 
ed our brethren in Ameriea, and by so doing, | 
led the way to those magnificent contributions | 


which constitute the most honourable exhibi-| 
tion of national sympathy on record. We. 


promise of an abundant harvest looks most 

cheering ; but the people have not the means 

wherewith to purchase food, and the alms- 

houses are all filled up. ‘The most violent of 
the ultra-[rish journals hint at a disposition on 

the part of the people not to allow the provis- 

ions to leave the country, and, in the present 

condition of the country, such a hint, if acted 

upon, would bring on the crisis which all are 
looking forward to with so much anxiety. 

Should the people in Dublin be disarmed, un- 

der the proclamation lately issued from the | 
Castle, the country districts—in Tipperary, 

Kerry, Limerick, and elsewhere—show every 

disposition to break out into open revolt. The 
people seem determined to keep their own food 
in their own country, to prevent the recur- 
rence of famine again. ‘These are ‘ signs of 
the times,’ ” 





The agent of “ The Friend” will pay 2 dol- 
lars a volume for a few copies of Vols. 2nd, 
7th, 8th and 9th of “ The Friend,” delivered 
at the office—bound or unbound. 





HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 


This Institution was opened on Fourth-day, 
the 10th inst., for the admission of the sons of 
Friends, and of those professing with them, 
who desire their children to be educated in 
conformity with their religious principles and 
testimonies. In consequence of the late period 
at which the arrangements for the resumption 
of the school were made, and the brief notice 
given to those who designed entering students, 
the Managers have decided to admit suitable 
applicants at any time during the present Sum- 


Letters for the 
students will be directed to the post-office above 
mentioned, 


Fifth month, 1848. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received per Amos Battey, agent, from Benjamin 
Macomber, James M. Hoag, Moses Huntington, Ezra 
Battey, Jarvis Hoag, George Harkness, Levi Gove, 
Joshua F. Meader, Moses Gove, Gabriel Guindon, 
Benjamin Taber, and John Dakin, $2 each, for vol. 
21, and from Nathan C. Gove, $2, to No. 18, vol. 22; 
from Caleb Sutton, Canada, $4, for vols. 20 and 21; 
per S. M. Crane, agent, N. Y., from Robert J. Murray 
and Daniel Cooledge, $4 each, vols. 19 and 20; John 
Barrow, $3.28, to No. 7, vol. 21, in full; Mary B. 
Merritt, and estate of Lindley Murray, $2 each, for 
vol. 20; William Carman, $4, for vols. 21 and 22; 
from Thomas Townsend, Zaccheus Hill, Justice Beard- 
sley, Moses Child, Robert Townsend, and Joseph 
Tripp, $2 each, for vol. 21; from Samuel C arey, Buf. 


falo, per J. S., $2, for vol. 21; from Asa Branson, Ohio, 
$2, for vol. 21. j 





A Teacher Wanted. 


Wanted a Friend to take charge of the male 
department of the boarding-schoo! at Mount 
Pleasant, Ohio, for the Winter) term, com- 
mencing Ninth month 18th. 

Apply to the Superintendent,; Nathan Hall, 
at the school ; or to Joseph Wjalton, Jr., No. 
2 Crown street, Philadelphia. , 


FRIENDS’ ASYI\UM. 


Committee on Admissions.)——Samuel Bet- 
tle, Jr., No. 73 North Tenth street ; Charles 
Ellis, No. 95 South Eighth street; and No. 56 
Chestnut street; Benjamin H, Warder, No, 
179 Vine street; William Bettle, No. 244 N, 
Sixth street, and No, 14 South Third street ; 
John C, Allen, No. 180 South Second street. 

Visiting Managers for the Month. — 
John C. Allen, No. 180 South Sec. nd street ; 
John Elliott, No. 243 Race street ;.John Car- 
ter, No 105 S. Twelfth street. 

Superintendent.—-Philip Garrett. 

Matron.—Susan Barton. 


Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
No. 182 Arch street. 


Resident Physician.—Dr. Joshua H. 
Worthington. 





A young Friend, a citizen, wishes to board 
during the summer with a Friend in the coun- 
try, where he can havea share of the farm- 
work allotted him. Inquire at this office, 


—_—_— 


Marniep, at Friends’ meeting, Rocky River, Chat- 
ham county, North Carolina, on Fourth-day, the 22d 
of Third month, 1848, Pmyxas Cox, of Holly Spring, 
Randolph county, N.C., to Ann Kemp, daughter of 
Josiah Kemp (deceased) and Dinah Kemp of the 
former place. 
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